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Reviews. in 

SOME VOLUMES OF CURRENT FICTION. 

Cecilia. A Story of Modern Rome. By F. Marion Crawford. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

Mr. Crawford always holds the interest of his readers and 
is loved of a large body of these who have followed him 
through all his many novels even down to this latest, the 
story of a new girl in old Rome. The author seems almost 
to have written the book to give himself ample scope for all 
his little fads and fancies. Some — his sympathetic art notes, 
his character and society analysis, his love of laughing at 
and with his characters, even his moral reflections — we en- 
joy; but the tendency to discuss at length spiritualism, telep- 
athy, hypnotism, and other psychological questions seems 
out of place here, and perhaps not altogether healthful in a 
novel of the day. The story is a little rambling: there is a 
wrong man, an illness, an almost broken heart, but the cu- 
rious love tale ends at least sanely. An interesting descrip- 
tion is of the incomplete Villa Madama, and a pretty experi- 
ment is the picture of its artistic completion. 

The Four Feathers. By A. E. W. Mason. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

"The Four Feathers" is a novel of soldiers and adventure. 
Certain faults of style are irritating and one wishes they 
might have been corrected. For example, the use of the 
pronoun one is curiously incorrect throughout the volume. 
In the first chapter, where the hero's fear that he is a coward 
— the keynote of the book — is presented to the reader, the 
work is slightly exaggerated, not quite delicate enough for a 
very delicate situation, and the dark hints of evil to come are 
undoubtedly cheap. After this introduction, the story hur- 
ries on somewhat, until the real work of the author begins 
after the" first seventy-two pages. From now on the inter- 
est centers in the hero's redemption of his good name from 
the charge of cowardice by various acts of reckless bravery. 
The time is about the end of the Soudanese war, and there 
is good description of the Soudan country. A very vivid 
picture is drawn of the terrible prison of Omdurman, the 
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stone house, in which our hero is confined and from which he 
finally escapes. The experiences in Africa do not, however, 
form the whole book. The present popular psychological 
problems are submitted and solved back in England in the 
group of people who center about the African adventurer, 
but we feel that the strength of the author lies in the field of 
adventure rather than that of psychology. 

Oldfield. A Kentucky Tale of the Last Century. By Nancy Huston 
Banks. With illustrations by Harper Pennington. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 

"Oldfield," like "Juletty," by Lucy C. McElroy, is located 
in the Pennyroyal District of Kentucky, and shows traces of 
the influence of James Lane Allen, the master Kentuckian, 
as revealed in "Summer in Arcady." But the book is in no 
sense a problem novel nor is it an historical novel; it is a 
picture of a village and its life, with rather striking portraits 
of its handful of leading inhabitants. Miss Judy is, of course, 
first, a very dainty portrayal; Sidney Wendall, the profes- 
sional village jester, is a unique character; there is tragedy in 
the tense life in Tom and Anne Watson's home; and the 
hearty kindness of the doctor and his wife brings up in a. 
natural manner well-loved characters now almost forgotten. 
Old Lady Gordon is well developed, and makes the necessary 
big lady of the community. We are glad that Miss Judy 
has such a lovely subject for delicate finish as Doris, and we 
welcome the latter's love story with Lynn. There are his- 
torical suggestions here and there, and allusions to the 
strange passion storms that mark Kentucky as a State to 
herself in our Union are not inappropriately introduced. 

Heroines of Poetry. By Constance E. Maud. Illustrated by Henry 
Osprovat. John Lane, London and New York. 

John Lane always gives us a beautiful book, and "Heroines 
of Poetry" has the added charm of agreeable style and sub- 
ject. Constance E. Maud tells in simple, poetic prose ro- 
mances that have formed the subjects of some of our best 
modern poetry by William Morris, Edwin Arnold, Longfel- 
low, Browning, Matthew Arnold, Christina Rossetti, Keats,, 



